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For the Parterre. 
COGITATIONS, No. 7. 
Any one may have observed how fond 
many are of attracting attention. It is 
immaterial in what manner; whether 


censure or ridicule is the consequence so 
they intrude upon public notice. Of all 


-attempts to this effect, none, perhaps, is 


more effectual than singularity. Hence, 
sv many sacrifice their good-sense to their 
folly and ambition. 

Just allow me to carry you to your street 
door, to remark the passengers. Here 
comes a man, with his cuffs turned up 
and a catalogue of auction salesin hishand. 
His gait is hasty. He perceives nothing 
in particular as he passes, and yet takes a 
superficial view of every thing. He does 
not recognize an individual acquaintance 
unless they slap him on the shoulder [for 
he is too absent to distinguish even his 
own name] although he looks every one 
in the face. And even when you are 
seen you obtain but a slight nod or a short 
“how do.” This is Mercantor, a young 
merchant. He has acquired a habit of 
bestowing a hasty, transient glance upon 
every thing, as he imagines it betokens a 
quick perception, and a fitness for mer- 
cantile transactions. He runs rather 
than walks. By his pace he conceives 
that we will consider him a man of great 





eee 


business, which by she hurry of his con- 
versation and actions one might suppose 
he could dispatch with great celerity. He 
wishes to be thought a man of business, 
and his acquaintance call him so. But 
were you to walk past his store, it is not 
unlikely you will find the boy who attends 
to it in his absence, diverting himself with 
a game of marbles upon the counter. [I 
know him well. After breakfast he takes 
his accustomed walk through the differ- 
ent warehouses. At one he turns quickly 
over a dozen cases of fresh goods; prices 
them; chats of sterling cost; enquires 
the state of trade; boasts how much he 
sells in a day, with considerable exagge- 
ration; purchases nothing; crosses the 
way to another importer’s, and plays a- 
gain the same farce. 

Oftentimes he is seen trudging hastily 
down the street with a parcel of goods 
under his atm. A genteel dressed man 
lugging a parcel of muslins, always eacites 
attention. Should he be so fortunate as to 
make a large sale to a country customer, 
the goods are all packed at the door, and 
every morning fur perhap$ a week the 
boxes are tumbled out upon the pavement, 
to the inconvenience of the passengers, 
and terror of mull dresses. 

Do you perceive that young man that 
has just passed us with a manuscript just 
peeping from his bosom; who walks and 
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looks so sober for his vearsP? His name ! 
do not remember, but he once wrote a 
farce which was performed with moderate 
applause at our theatre. This brought 
him intosome little note, but it tarned the 
poor tellow’s brain. He acquired a lit- 
tle credit as an cuthor, and you see he in 
tends to preserve the appearance of one, 
although it is il naturedly said, that he 
has never composed an essay before or 
since. He is perhaps sufficiently prudent. 
notwithstanding his vanity, to be cauti- 
ous how he azain appears before the pub 
lic. Were you to enquire why he thus 
meditated, he would tell you that he was 
collecting ideas for some literary work, 
or digesting some literary scheme. 
Observe that gentleman and lady, who 
drive tandem. He is celebrated among 
the ladies as an accomplished beau, and 
she posesses attractions of another de- 
scription, aud of a more jingling nature. 
It is reported, and doubtless with some 
truth, that they are engaged to be marri- 
ed, and it is difficult te tell which is most 
proud of the conquest. For a week past 


they have been thus driving about, and as 


J r S 
they desire, attract g) eat attention. 


Our observations, had I space and lei- 


sure to protract them, might be carried 
much further. 


when our streets have become somewhat 


lively, with qvite an arm load of weeds, 
bull rushes, spiatter-docks and flowers, 
and in one hand a volehue of Darwin. This 
appearance sufficiently explains her sta- 
dy, and even the girls who may be then 
washing their pavements, while resting 
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In fact, there are within 
the comparatively ciccumscribed limits of 
my Own acquaintance, several who affect 
singularity with the evident view of at- 
tracting notice. Frioera, who prides her- 
self upon her botanical knowledge, may 
be seen returning about breakfast time. 


Speak to Flora of the singularity of her 
conduct, and she will reply * that she 
cares not- what people think; it is imma. 
terial to her, she intends to study merely 
her own amusement.” 

Sam Singular pursues another, and 
equally successful course to attract utten. 
‘on. He ever appears either in the ex. 
treme of fashion, or, with some portion 
of his dress entirely new and uncommon, 
Phe pecit maitres always regard Samas 
the prototype of fashion. It was he that 
introduced conical hats some time since, 
and surtouts that trail upon the ground, 
He first exhibited a remarkable bushy 
head, which was immediately adopted by 
all the beaux, even faster than the hair 
could grow. He also was the first who 
wore iron heels to his boots; a score of 


vats and appeared with but one drawn 
tightly around the neck, all which chan- 
ges were at first langhed at, and then se- 
riously adopted. 
(but like a butterfly, only on clear days) 
strutting with an impertinant air eo our 
promenades. He may be easily knows; 
he carries a very pompous look; his body 
is not exactly erect but rather inclines 
backwards; a small hat lightly presses 
the crown of his head (apparently sewn 
to his wigs) he wears green spectacles, 
calculated for good eyes, and is, altogeth- 
er, a complete buck of the haut ton 
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For the Parterre. 
STANZAS, 


of my Mother. 
*Twas a moment of sileoce—when hush’d was 
each breath, 
That awaken’d the answering echoes of day, 


vn their brooms until she passes, whisper| And the moon-beam which stray’d o’er the mam 


to each other “ that’s the lady waat stu- 
dies hotany,”’ and the sweeps who meet 
her in their morning walks, gape at ber in 


=] 


the plenitude of their admiration, and are 
bewildered in a labrinth of abstruse con- 
jectauce what the lady intends to do with|At the shrine of Remembr.uce to pour out MY & 
them, which generally. concludes with a 
supposition that she is endeavouring to 


sions of death, 
In a tremulous slumber was sinking away. 


With the dust of the meadow were mingled \° 
rest, 


pains, 
And moisten the turf that press’d cold on het 
breast. 





learn “ to swim upon splaiter-docks,”— 
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watch seals; sailor pantaloons of thick } 
cloth; and suddenly threw aside six cra- | 


You may now see him § 


Occasioned by plucking a flower from the grave | 
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The cares, and the toils, and the pleasures of 
time, 
Had fled with the day-beams that westwardly 
oll; 
And ihe scene had imparted a feeling sublime, 
Which soften’d, exalied, and chasten’d the 


soul. 


I had paus’d to recline o’er the canoniz’d clav, 
Once infurm’d with the essence of virtue and 
truth, 
To muse with regret on the sorrowful day 
Which had clouded in gloom the fair dawning 
of youth. 


“ Sainted spirit,” I cried, “ from thy blissful re- 
pose, 
©, wouldst thou descend to commune with my 
heart, 
The visit would neutralize misery’s throes, 
And wrest from Misfortune his sting and his 
dart. 


« But perhaps, though unseen thou art hovering 
near, 
With pity celestial attending my cry.— 
Oh! was it thy breath which has banish’d the 
tear, 
That gather’d and dim’d—and exhaled from 
my eye? 


“1 will cherish the hope that thy presence re- 
ver’d, 
Has hailow’d this hour so precious and pure; 
And the blossom which votive affection has 
rear’d, 
Will remind me of rapture too bright to en- 
dure. 


This relic I'll fold in my bosom away, 
Whose nourishing warmth will continue its 
bloom, 
And at length, when its fragrance and beauty 
decay, 
1 will strew it an offering of love o’er thy tomb.” 





For the Parterre. 


THE ESCRITOIRE—No. 20. 
By Simon Scribble, Esquire. 


A propensity is observable in many 
minds, \o dwell upon the most exception- 
able part of every thing. ‘This is not al- 
ways occasioned by the malevolent and 
diabolical passions of our nature, which 
ferment, and thus discharge their splene- 
tic effusions; but more frequently, by an 
inconsiderate habit of remarking and re- 
citing the blemishes and defects of others, 


ing their reputation and increasing our 
own, by depriving them of qualities which 
we are conscious of possessing ourse! ves. 
Very few persons reflect upon the con- 
sequences which resuit from this kind of 
conduct; or consider, that the very obser- 
vations which they are making derogato- 
ry to their character, often intivence the 
future fortunes of those we esteem Ina 
sally of youthful mirth or momentary ir- 
ritation, we are prone to ridicule or re- 
probate the faults and follies of our absent 
friends, and to describe in a free and of- 
ten exaggerated manner, some latent im- 
perfection, which may display our own 
acuteneness of observation. and excite 
the laughter, or enlist the feeiings of the 
company in our favour. In general, this 
is not intended seriously to operate to the 
disadvantage of the subject of our re- 
marks. Whatever may he the causes 
which occasion it, upon ourselves the ef- 
fect is transient, and we conceive its in- 
fluence upon others will be similar. Bat 
this is not the case. Personal anecdotes 
thus detailed are treasured in the memo- 
ry of our hearers,and when inspired by re- 
sentment are again narrated with materi- 
aladditions. After having vented the ex- 
uberance of our merriment or spleen a- 
gainst an absent acquaintance, we meet 
him with the congratulatory smile of 
friendship, forgetful of the re‘lections 
which have just parted from our lips. But 
to these unacquainted with the ebject of 
our animadversions, the subject assumes 
a more serious complexion. They have, 
no reason to doubt, and no eppertunity 
to ascertain the validity of our assertions, 
and receive them therefore with whatev- 
er degree of credit our characters may en- 
title us to. Hence they form an errone- 
ous opinion, and conteract an unlavonra- 
ble bias toward persons, whem it would 
have been mutually advantageous tu have 
known and esteemed. 

The prevalence of this habit. for it is 
rather a habit than a principie, is amaz- 
ingly extensive. We cannot go into com- 
pany without being entertained hy ineci- 
dental Observations upon some gentie- 
man or lady, who does not happen to be 
present. It these were eulogiums one 
could hear them with patience, for the 
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plaudits are bestowed; but these on the 
contrary, are philippies and generally of 
the most bitter kind. In one circle you 
hear the members of another satarized 
with unmerciful severity, and this again, 
receives its full measure of retaliation. But 
when an extensive party has dispersed, 
and you are suffered to remain with “ the 
favoured few,” in private conference, that 
is the precious moment to obtain an inex- 
haustible fund of perdue information — 
Then character and conduct undergoes a 
most elaborate scrutiny, and runs the 
gauntlet of hypercritical investigation.— 
Then every quizzical miss and conceited 
master imagine themselves qualified and 
entitled to sport their talents for mimick- 
ry, and, for the amusement of themselves 
and the benefit of all concerned, to “ take 
off” any petty impropriety in the unfor- 
tunate objects of their ridicule. 

I often reflect upon a sentiment I have 
somewhere seen, in substance, that we 
should not speak of the absent unless we 
could speak of them favourably. If this 
sentiment was generally adopted, what a 
revolution would be witnessed in the so- 
cial relations.of lile The innumerable 
tribe of tattlers and tale-bearers which 
now infest our atmosphere, would cease 
to pollute friendly confidence, or poison 
domestic felicity. Without this aliment 
upon which they gorge and fatten, the 
noisome insects would wither and decay, 
until the breath of reciprocated praise, 
shall have wafted them into the merited 
ocean of oblivion! : 


But alas! the impression seems rather 
to obtain, that the good deeds men do, 
die with them; the evil, continue long 
after their departure. Whatever lauda- 
ble actions have been displayed are pass- 
ed over witha cold and heartless compli- 
ment, while every abberation from recti- 
tude or propriety, is dwelt upon with acri- 
monious warmth. Policy, as well as Cha- 
rity, dictates a contrary course of beha- 
viour. Itis observed that those who take 
pleasure in entertarning us with the ble- 
mishes of other, evince an equal degree 
of satisfaction in entertaining others with 
our imperfections. How then can we ut- 
tend to their insinuations, when we must 
be conscious that the next shaft of their 


effects. 





successful satire may be aimed at fis, T, 
despise and disapprove this practice, js 
the most certain method of avoitling its 
By this means we withdraw our. 
selves from its influence, and become toy 
sacred to be assailed by its effects, 
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For the Parterre,. 
STANZAS ON ADELAID 


full bloom; 


tomb. 


lawn, 


In a dear little spot among hills, dales, and wilds, 
Where the sweet-scented clover appears in 


Where Nature in softesg luxuriance smiles, 
Stands tie once gay and beautiful AneLarg’s 


A child of rude Nature, she lov’d to explore 
Those places that Nature in beautyhad dress'd; 

And few are the days since she gaily trip o’er 
The very green sods that now lie on her breast, {J 


I remember the time, when, as light as a fawn, 
And glowing with ev’ry feminine charm, 
She would actively bounce o’er the grass.cover’d 


Witha light willow-basket hung over her arm, 


To the cot of a poor aged peasant hard by, 
The lamp of whose life was fast wasting away, 

On the wings of Compassion would Adelaid fy, 
To carry him food at the first peep of day. 


And oft have I seen her beside his sick bed, 
When his eye-lids were closed in the sweet- 


ness of sleep; 


his head, 


She would gaze on the white-locks that cover’d 


She would gaze with compassion—with feeling 


would weep. 


again, 


land, 


But no more is the kind-hearted Adelaid seen, 
Weeping over the image of sickness and pain; 

She sleeps in a spot most enchantingly green, 
And no tears shall e’er flow from her eye-lids 


When a Sabbath day tranquilly smiles o’er the 
And solemnity reigrs in the feelings so dear, 
Around her low bed oft the rural maids stand, 


And drop to her memory many a tear. 


Had sweetness or beauty the power to save, 
Still would Adelaid’s eye beam with life’s 


glowing ray; 


grave, 


play. 


And the winds that so mournfully sigf o’er her 


Amid her dark locks might still sportively 
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But those ringlets shall never again wave in air, 
Nor abeam of intelligence lighten those eyes; 
For she that so lately was blooming and fair, 
In the earth’s dreary bosom now tranquilly 
lies. ORESTES. 


WALKING THE STREETS. 


Have you never walked through the 
crowded streets of a great city? 

What shoals of people pouring in from 
opposite quarters, like torrents meeting 
in a narrow valley! You would imagine 
it impossible for them to get through; yet 
all pass on their way without stop or mo- 
lestation. 

Were each man to proceed exactly in 
the line in which he sets out, he could not 
move er! paces without encountering 
another fullin his track. They would 
strike against each other, fal. back, push 
forward again, block up the way for them- 
selves and those after them, and throw 
the whole street into confusion. 

All this is avoided by every man’s 
yielding a little. 

Instead of advancing square, stiff, with 
arms stuck out, every one, who knows 
how to walk the streets, glides alonz, his 
arms close, his body oblique and flexible, 
his track gently winding, leaving now a 
few inches on this side, now on that, so 
as to pass and be passed, without touch- 
ing, in the smallest possible space. 

He pushes no one into the channel, nor 
goes into it himself. By mutual accom. 
modation, the path, though narrow, holds 
them all. 

He goes neither much faster nor much 
slower than those who goin the same di- 
rection. In the first case he weuld elbow, 
in the second he would be elbowed. 

If any accidental stop arises, from a 
carriage crossing, a cask rolled, a pick- 
pocket detected, or the like, he does not 
increase the bustle by rushing intw the 
midst of it, but checks his pace, and pa- 
tiently waits for its removal. Like th:s 
is the march of life. o 

In our progress through the world, a 
thousand things stand continually in our 
way. Some people meet us full in the 
face with opposite opinions and inclina- 
tions. Some stand before us in our pur- 
suit of pleasure or interest, and otiiers 
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‘ing our Own progress. 
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ought in the first place to consider, that 
tie road is as free for one as for another; 
and therefore we have no right to expect 
that persons should go out of their way 
to let us pass, any more than we out of 
ours. ‘Then, if we do not mutually yield 
and accommodate a little, it is clear that 
we must all stand still. or be thrown into 
a perpetual confusion of jostling. If we 
are all in a hurry to get on as fast as 
possible to some point of pleasure or in- 
terest in our view. and do not occasion- 
ally hold back, when the crowd gathers 
and angry contensions arise, we shall on- 
ly augment the tumult, without advanc- 
On the whole, it 
is our business to move onwards, steadily 
but quietly, obstructing others as little as 
possible, yielding a little to this man’s 
prejudices. and that man’s desires. and 
doing every thing in our power to make 
the journey of life easy to all our fellow- 
travellers, as well as to ourselves. 


—<ae— = 
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The Wanderer’s Reflections No. 4. 


he sparyc returns Its lively influence sheds 

A ray of pleasure vn the widow’d heart, 

Methinks the rolling seasons should convey 

An useful lesson of mortality. 

Spring is childhood, See the smiling bahe, 

Young stranger pilgrim thro’ « joyless wortd! 

Whose infant accents glad the mother’s heart. 

Nestling upon her bosom, rests this pledge 

Of happy, unsophisticated jove, 

Nor, as she hangs the shumb’ring chegub o’er, 

Dreams she that such a pure and cheertul morn, 

E’en should its life, oft threaten’d, be protracted, 

May. have a cloudy and a gloomy noon. 

She traces with affection’s pnre delight, 

In it the features of her well lov’d iord, 

And, for the semblance that it wears to him, 
ose to her swelling breast she hugs the boy. 

— Alas' once, too, I suuled upon a bibe, 

Which fondest Love and virtuous init ocence 

Gave to my arms. No more these tear-bright eyes 

Shall meetits mild and jaughing look *Pis goue 

And, with the mother, moulders in the touib. 

Like the sweet rose, it bloom’d at carly morn, 

And smiled, at eve, its parting breath away 

Peace to their manes! a few short, grey-hair’d 

years, 

And limping Time will lead me to the grave, 

And I shall mingling, blend my dust with theirs. 

Yes, Spring is Childhood. Summer c: mes anon, 

And boyhood then is ripe, like to the fruit 

that from the blossom then has. grown. Moin 
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Happily blooms to him. No cares infest, 
Or cloud the joys of his bright, gloomless day 
—Next AvuTuMN comes, and sober Manhood 
then 

Involved in worldly troubles and concerns, 
Folding his arms, in retrospection views, 
The thoughtless pleasures of his younger day, 
Tul melting with emotion, bursts the sigh; 
Tears fill the furrows of his wrinkling cheeks: 
Then with his hands he would in vain conceal 
The weakness of the human mind, until the voice 
Of bustling Care, whispering in his ear, 
Reca's his «bsent mind from happy past, 
Unto the sadder, but the urgent present, 
And bids him join again the hum of life. 
Feebie, and slow, and grey, old age creeps on— 
Alias! “the seer and yellow leaf,” must fall, 
The Autumn of his days have pass’d away; 
Aud lo! at winter sinks the hoary man! 

e EDMUND. 
Washington City, April 24th 1817. 
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PROGRESS OF LOVE. 
Letter VII. 
Messrs Editors, 


Again, and for the last time, I address 
you. My * progress of love” has at length 
concluded. Frum good information, | 
learned a few evenings since that Mari- 
an had returned. The sensations I expe- 
rienced upon the reception of this news, 
were various ani indescribable. At first 
1 determited never again to visit one to- 
wards whom + Sad condacted so impru- 
dently, and to endeavour to conquer a 
hopelesgi love. But when I reconsidered 
the encouragement which I had previous- 
ly received, my mind was immediately 
changed, and I arranged iny dress, with 
the most particular care, as I conceived 
every thing depended upon this interview 
Having tied ny cravat and brushed my 
coat to my perifect satisfaction, L next pro- 


ceeded to the parlour and there before a 


large mirror, practiced the bow upon en- 


tering into, and the bow upon retiring 
from, a room, a part of formality which 
I did not think I performed with sufficient 
Having discovered the most easy 
vsitions, [| took my hat and walked 
immediate- 


grace. 


down towards Mr. E 3. 
ly upon leaving the door, I became s 





absorbed in the grand object of my vis- 
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my intended apology to Marian for my 
letter, that in walking obliquely acros; 
the street to the first corner, just at the 
moment when I was in imagination wel. 
coming Miss E—— by the hand after her 
long absence, and was about taking my 
seat upon the sofa beside her, I step 


throug 


gh my absence, and partly throu 


ceived. Here wasan end of meditation 
at once. I was somewhat astonished | 


nor did [ 
my foot, which presented even in the 
dark a considerable contrast with the oth. 
er, one being black and the other white, 
Fortunately I was not very distant from 
home, and I turned about, to change my 
dress, not without bestowing a few epi- 
thets upon the plasterers, who poor fel- 
lows, wére not atall toblame, and threa- 
tening to draw up a petition to the City 
Council to prevent such nuisances in the 
street. Misfortunes never come alone, for 
as | was walking hastily home, wrapt in 
a woeful contemplation of my unfortu- 
nate leg, a little child playing upon the 
vement ran directly against it, and in 
contact with the mortar, with such force 
that it was thrown down, and setting up 
its shrill pipes brought the whole fam- 
ily out, who did not fail to execrate 
my manners in running over the child. 
But this was trifling in comparison to the 
ill-luck that awaited me. Angered by 
the first accident, and enraged by the se- 
cond, [ flew home, and throwing open 
the front door, who should I encounter in 
the passage but sister Henrietta and half 
a dozen of our female accquaintance, 
amongst whom was Marian herself! And 
so diverted were they all, with my com- 
ical appearance that > in could not contain 
themselves but gave full vent to their 
laughter and ridicule, and even refused 
to allow me to pass them, until I should 
dance a minuet with them. In this, how 
ever, Miss E—— did not join, and when 
she expressed her disapprobation of their 
behaviour they all retired to the parlour, 
iwhere L soon followed them having chal 
ged my pantaloons. 





it, that whily [| was repeating to myself,} It is needless to aid more than that 


directly into a mortar-bed, which a i 


the lateness of the evening, I had not per | 


assure you, when upon ‘ opening my eyes’ | 
1 found myself up to the knee in Mortaa, [7 
esitate a moment to withdraw |” 
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companied Marian home, when, finding 
the family out, we took sole posession of 
the house. So good an opportunity was 
not to be lost. 
my strange conduct, which was granted 


upon the departure of the ladies I ac- 


{ asked forgiveness for 
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esteem what you resign for others, the no- 
bler your nature, the more exalted are 
you. 


ate 
—-- —— 


TO THE TRIO. 


jn sosweet a manner that under the in-| Woessys Editors, 


fluence of the moment, | declared that 
the sentiments 1 had expressed in that 
heart, 


rash letter, were those of my 


I think it was in one of your weekly 
Parterres cr something e'se, that I sawa 


° é , . aC = Ss ‘i y 5 ‘ a ° * . 
and pressing her soft hand fervently in good while ago, 1 observed some animad 


. : } © € T . 
mine, asked her if my love was recipro- New .G a oe as ae vie 
I felt my blood mantle in myj*\OW “eniieman, had you lave 


cated? 


of our sex. 
call- 


cheeks during this developement of my ed us all coquettes, and reprobated us 
ssion, and saw the vermillion glow ful- for our fickleness. and for trifing with 
ty 


answered in hers. 1 could easily per- ores hearts, and had declared we were 
ceive that she wished to speak, although 


she concealed her countenance from m 


view, and that she could not obtain ut- because no one would | , 
But a flow of Or had you advanced that we had no souls 


terance for her words. 


aughty and vain and were above love, 
I should have given you little attention 
have believed you. 


tears, and an assuring glance was an like lam informed, the Mahometan ladies 
eloquent reply, and sndbtating her in my (I wonder if theytalk at all poor creatures} 
arms I sealed my love upon her lips. and had written a lengthy dissertation on 
The felicily of that moment is beyond the subject, 1 should only have treated it 
the power of imagination much less those with deserved and silent contempt. Or 


of expression. 
continue the subject, and | remain 


yours &c. U. C. BIUS. 


—— Ss 


Delicacy forbids I should had you even declared that all the single 


ladies (altho? I am one of them) were o/d- 
maids, 1 should have passed no, no, 
{ am rather fast, I should not have passed 
it so easily either. But, to say that our 
sex cannot “ keep a secret!”——Now it ac- 





The study of the Scriptures, especial- tually unhinges my whole rage. You may 
ly of the New Testament, is the shortest bless your Stars your hair is not in my 
way to attain to a true knowledge of the|hands, that is, if you were the authors or 
Christian religion, in the full and just ex-| publishers of that Scandal. 


tent of it; therein are contained the words 


of eternal life; it hath God for its author 


Why, sirs, to prove that our sex are 
,|capable of keeping a secret, 1 will just 


salvation for its end, and truth without|cite myself as an mstance, though, I must 


any mixture of error for its matter. 





acknowledge that I am rather an uncom- 
mon example, and I take a great deal of 


In marriage, prefer the person before pride in keeping things to myself. Some 


wealth, virtue before beauty, mind before 


orty years ago, my step-sister Judith 


body; then you have a wife, a friend, and|!ost my Aunt Bridgets’s snaff-box, and 
a companion. Friendship improves hap-|a!! its contents, and 1 was the only one 
piness and abates misery, by doubling our} Who Knew that she was guilty, and al- 


joys and dividing our griets. 





though it has happened so long since, yet 
[have not divulged the secret. and I ne- 


He, who gives himself no anxious cares| ver wil! to the day of my death, because 


for more than the necessaries of life, lives 
almost the life of Angels; and by having| one on earth. 


i promised so faithfully to tell it to no 
And then, yesterday un- 


few concerns. and wants, he imitates their|cle Ephraim, who turned philosopher and 


want of nothing, 
== 
The greater value you set upon wha 


studied physic when he was only eighteen 
years old, came to me and told me that he 
tihad discovered the great philosopher's 





others sacrifice for you, and the less you; Stone, and that he was-now purchasing all 
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the old brass he could find to change it 
into gold, and that if I would never re- 
veal this to a soul, he will make me his 
sole heir, when he dies, which poor man. 
wi'l he sooner than he thinks, for he is 
childish with old age alreadv. Now, gen- 
tleien, you will no doubt be astonished 
when } add that this important secret has 
not come to the ears of asingle, individu- 
al soul, except my intimate friends, Do 
rothy Delworthy, and Amy Amical, and 
Patience Vrywe!l who as they admit me 
into their entire confidence, I of course 
could safely trust with my affairs. Thus 
you see we can keep a secret as well as 
any other sex in the world. ‘There are 
many more secrets of equal importance 
with which I am intrusted, and they are 
treasured up in my bosom as carefully as 
gold in a miser’s strong-box, being known 
only to the three above mentioned inti- 
mates, and two or three of their friends. 
I dare, say, as usual with the men, that 
yuu will not believe me, but | would tell 
you every one of them, and thereby con- 
vince you beyond doubt, if L had any 
time to spare. But as there is yet a little 
room at the bottom of this sheet, I will just 
giveyou a verycurious love affair between 
a certain gentleman and lady of this city, 
and also the intended elopement of Mr. 
Bellflower with a great heiress of New- 
York, (this will make a great noise as it 
will be so delightfully unexpected,) and 
also the developement of a very myste- 
rious circumstance, that has lately occur- 
red and occasioned a * great taik;”— 
and also two or three extraordinary things 
which have lately happened and which 
would gratify your ear, particularly about 
the two huge spectres which appear ae 
Friday evening at midnight in Chris 
Church burial ground, All these 1 have 
from the most respectible authority, the 
former mostly from servants in the family 
and the latter from eye-witnesses. They 
ave great secrets and are known only in 
our small circle. Well to begin with the 
first.— 
Yours &c. 


EDITH EIGHTY 


P. S. I close this letter in the greatest 
hurry, for Patience Prywell has just this 
moment entered my room out of breath to 
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? 
tell me something important which gy 
has afew minutes ago received from My) 
F—---—— with injunctions of the greatey [7 
secrecy, and she will reveal it to my. — 
upon the same conditions as soon as|)_ 
conclude this epistle. Perhaps I may i 
write to you again what it is. E.& Fi 

For the Parterre. 


A CHARACTER. 


To a form that realizes all that poo 7 
and painters ever pourtrayed of manly 
beauty, he unites a mind of the first of |” 
der. His manners and his conversation | 
mark alike the scholar and the gentleman, | 
He can discuss subjects the most abstruse | 
without pedantry, and descend to trifles E> 
without losing his dignity His wit is a {7 
brilliant as his eyes, and his temper sweet | 
as his smile. To courage that no danger} 
can appal, and fortitude that no suffer-| 
ing can subdue, he joins humanity the 
most active, and benevolence the most 
tender. His inferiors respect, his equals 
love him; superiors he cannot have. Hap. 
py the man who owns bis friendship; blest 
heyond expr~ssion blest, the woman wip 
can boast of posessing his love. 

CALANTHA, 

[The elegant miniature portrait, Calanthy 
las here-so ingeniously sketched for us, is: 
standard of perfection. It is a character te 
should all endeavour to imitate, and although 
we may not be capable of elevating.ourselves to 
an equality, yet it should be our emulation t 
approximate as near it as possible Ii we ate 
thus pleased with the picture, how must We 
admire the original itself? ] 


A lady somewhat superannuated, mee: | 
ting her confessor one morning, told 7 
him she had received proposals for mar [ 
riage from a certain person, and asked 
if that state was forbidden one of her age 
by the church? The priest replied that 
it was not, provided she could discern the 
cross on St. Barnabas’? Chapel. This 
she could readily do, but when question ® 
ed found it absolutely impossible to se) 
the Chapel itself. | 

LO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mortimer to Anna, and Jaques on Ro 
sa’s Birth-day in our next. 


_ 


—— F 











